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Introduction 


It h . E . . . 
b 3. Ben SM Cave log: aooo has been able to walk. During this time her family has had no 
are employed, Jabubehn usually spends her days pickin 
waste paper off the sides of the road and selling it for the five or six rupees a day which helps : 
keep her family going. But six days ago, while she was using her foot to pack the scraps AN 
tightly into the bottom of her sack, a shard of broken glass mixed in with the garbage slashed her 
foot. Now a dirty makeshift bandage covers her foot. She has no money for proper medical 
treatment and, in fact, with each passing day her family comes closer and closer to not having 
enough money even to subsist. So Jabubehn will be back on the streets soon enough, whether or 
not her foot has healed properly. With no skills and no prospect of receiving any Haining 
Jabubehn dreams of someday getting the steady work of the contract labourer on a CR 
site who carries cement on her head 12 hours a day for 14 rupees. But in all likelihood, Jabubehn 
will never manange to realize even these meager aspirations and her daughters as well will 
probably pick paper to survive. 


Over 20,000 women work as paper pickers in Ahmedabad. Scavenging for waste paper on the 
road side, roaming as far as 10 km and working as many as 12 hours each day, these women do 
the work of collecting what society has judged worthless. All Harijan, all poor, paper pickers are 
unable to get any other employment and have simply fallen out of the bottom of the economy. 
There is no protective legislation for them, no job security and no respect for their work. 


The following is the story of the efforts of the Self Employed Women's Association (SEWA) in 
Ahmedabad to organize these women to bring about their own social and economic uplift. SEWA, 
a registered trade union, started sixteen years ago to organize women of the informal sector — 
the small traders, home workers, domestic servants and labourers of the city whose essential 
contribution to society is ignored. In spite of the substantial role they play in the economy these 


women remain 


— exploited by middle men, 

— beyond the reach of labour laws, 

— harassed by the police and city authorities, 
— perceived as a nuisance by the public 

— powerless over their work and income and, 
— ¡invisible as the labour responsible for a 


large portion of society's wealth. 


SEWA's goals are to make the work of self employed women visible and to increase both their 
earnings and their control over the use of their income within the household. 


SEWA’s strategy sees trade union struggle and development activities as interdependent roads to 
economic uplift. Organizing the women and bringing them to see themselves as workers is the 
first step in fighting to improve their condition. As the women come together to confront the 
hardships of their work lives they begin to see themselves as legitimate workers with legitimate 
demands and SEWA’s union wing provides them with the apparatus for trade union struggle. At 
the same time, by utilizing development methods such as the organization of worker cooperatives, 
SEWA enables the women to improve their working conditions and become economically self- 
reliant. Both the protective legislation brought about through union activities and the greater 
income and control fostered by cooperatives are essential to the uplift of these women. 


SEWA’s efforts in organizing these women and building recognition of their role in the economy 
have expanded over the years to the point where they now have over 22,000 members. SEWA's 
membership is constituted by the following three categories of workers : i) small-scale hawkers 
such as vegetable and fruit vendors, ii) home-based workers making products such as bidies and 
ready-made garments, and iii) labourers selling their services in areas such as cleaning and 
agriculture. Each trade group has its own very different problems. Through researching the details 
of the hardships of each trade group SEWA has been able to address the unique needs of its 
members and improve their living and working conditions. Last year almost 2000 of SEWA's 
members were paper pickers. Since SEWA began organising paper pickers in 1975 these women 
have been one of the most active trade groups. 


At first glance, the oppressive conditions under which paper pickers labour seem to be the result 
of a vast array of unrelated and unregulatable contingencies. A woman cannot collect sufficient 
scraps during the monsoon. She is unable to exact a fair price for the waste she does collect as 
her contractor tilts the scale in his favour. Her health deteriorates further as she has to work over 
12 hours to make up for the fluctuations in the price paid for paper. An examination of these 
occupational problems, however, leads directly to a clear view of a diffuse network of interrelated 
problems which converge to created the oppressed and degraded socio-economic condition of 
these women. This convergence, however, is not haphazard. Jt is rather the result of the all 
encompassing lack of concern on the part of the powerful in society, the failure of the general 
public to consider this work as worthy of respect and the negligence on the part of labour | 


activists, planners and policy makers to perceive the plight of paper pickers as the rightful subject 
of their work. 


The projects taken up in the efforts to organise the paper pickers reflect needs which have 
emerged in the struggle rather than points in a pre-conceived programme. With each success not 
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only have new difficulties emerged but new methods of combating and circumventing exploitation 
have also come to light. Unlike the factory worker, the sources of the problems and pains 
confronted in the work day of the paper picker are not centralized in a single power which is 
identifiable and accountable. In the absence of the employer/employee relationship which defines 
the strategy of labour struggle in the organized sector, the paper pickers of SEWA have had to 
find novel ways of fiahting the exploitative forces in their lives. An initial approach to the problems 
of the paper pickers led to a search for easily accessible raw materials in bulk quantity and the 
organization of cooperatives. But through the years of struggle the paper pickers have expanded 
their efforts to include alternative income generating schemes and programmes for the education 
and training of the children of paper pickers. Without bargaining power, protective legislation or 
even an obvious list of occupational demands, the paper pickers of SEWA have succeeded over 
the past 13 years in organizing thousands of women, achieving many of their goals and moving on 
to set previously unimaginable objectives. 


Paper Pickers In Ahmedabad 


SEWA's work to organize the paper pickers, it is necessary to Enn 
the place of paper picking in the economy and to tell the story a i o a en 
i to picking waste off the road in order to survive : 
Who are these women ? How did they come yay pa bir) 
ibuti | and to society ? What does a days w 
t contribution does this work make to the economy 4 
ho of ? How do these women view the advantages of this trade and what are its ance 
Lastly fom do these women hope to transform their economic and social situation and how has 


SEWA helped them to articulate and realize their goals ? 


In order to fully describe 


The Waste Economy 


Far from being a marginal and inconsequential labour, paper picking provides the crucial service 
of supplying waste to the recycling industry. In India nothing goes unused — scraps of all sorts 
are raw materials for an enormous industry which produces goods used by all strata of society. 
The extent of the waste economy in India has yet to be adequately documented but in all cities 
and even in smaller towns thousands of rag pickers roam the streets. As well as collecting paper 
many rag pickers, almost always women and children, are engaged in collecting rags, plastic bags, 
polythene sheets, bottles, broken glass, iron scraps and other materials. Everywhere both 
consumer products and raw materials are made from reprocessed waste. Waste plastic is turned 
into buckets, sandals, and hose, waste paper is used for hard-board, glass is cleaned and melted 
or reused. 


The waste economy of any particular region reflects the larger industry which dominates the local 
economy. In Ahmedabad an entire sub-economy has grown up around the waste produced by the 
textile industry. The remnants of cloth, strange sizes, oil stained or in some other way deformed 
and useless to the textile industry, are sold by weight. Contractors purchase the waste (chindi) 
and provide it to women who sew it into quilts known as khols. These chindi quilts, though 
frequently dirty and of poor quality, are used by a large portion of the city’s poor. As with the 
collection of waste paper, the work of stitching chindi is done almost completely by women who 
go entirely unrecognized as the most crucial workers in this trade. In attempting to bring this 
‚entire sector of workers under the protection of labour laws, SEWA organizes women involved in 
paper picking, chindi stitching and all areas of the waste economy. 


The extent of recycling is crucial to maintaining the level of consumption in society; yet the work 
of collecting, sorting, stitching, and otherwise manually preparing the scrap remains massively 
undervalued. In the case of paper picking, reprocessing is done with very costly machinery and is 
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quite profitable. Thus this aspect of the work is respected as a legitimate industry which adi 
a valued and scarce resource. Yet the women who collect the paper are systematically mh ite 
from this work as they have no savings and no access to the capital necessary for entering this 
stage of production. The constant supply of paper which sustains the paper mills is taken for 
granted as it falls to the most desperately poor whose destitution can be counted on to insure a 
steady flow of raw materials at almost no cost. 


The Work Force 


The paper pickers are Harijan by caste, most of them belonging to the Vankar (weaver), Charmar 
and Mochi (leather worker) and Bhangi (sweeper) communities. 1 The story of how weavers came 
to paper picking provides a context for understanding the discriminatory attitudes of the 
organized sector towards female labour. These same biases are, to a large degree, what the paper 
pickers must still struggle against today. Originally the Vankar community was lured to 
Ahmedabad by the prospect of employment in the textile industry which had eaten up the 
markets for the handloom weaving produced in the villages. Crises in the industry have left more 
and more of this population jobless. Significantly, the rationale which justified expelling women 
when the industry first felt a crunch in the 1930s persists through the current day and subsequent 
generations of women have been forced to resort to increasingly marginalized and unprotected 
work. Always invisible, they have always been expendable—as their situation becomes more and 
more desperate these women have been pushed further and further outside the structures of 
formal employment which they could appeal to for fair remuneration, job security and safe work 


conditions. 


While very few of Ahmedabad’s paper pickers are actually retrenched textile workers, almost all 
of them are or have been dependent on the industry in some way. ° In the first half of the century 
many weavers migrated to Ahmedabad where husbands could find work in the mills. Making their 
homes in the slums, however, meant over-crowding and the women, unable to fit the looms in the 
home, were forced to let their traditional skills die and to begin a search for other ways of 
contributing to the family income. Some of these women were able to find employment on the 


factory premises usually cleaning and sometimes working spinning machines. While the industry 


was growing, it accommodated more and more women. 


With the rapid development of technology and the changing place of Indian textile production in 
the world market, however, the number of employees needed by the industry slowly came to a 
standstill and, in the 1930s, began to decrease. It was uniformly the women workers who bore the 


brunt of this hardship. As easily as the industry had welcomed them when it was struggling to 
it became a settled industry with a powerful hold on the economy. 3 
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grow, so it let them go once 


The Textile Labour Association (TLA), the union protecting all textile workers, explicitly 
subscribed to a policy which called for the sacrifice of female workers with the coming of 
rationalization to the industry. 4 Left jobless, these women found themselves with nothing to turn 
to. Home based production was impossible as the size of their homes prohibited keeping looms. 
In any case, the textile industry had absorbed all the market for fabrics and controlled the 
availability of raw materials and the women’s weaving skills had died with the generation which 


had originally moved to the city. 


The justification behind displacing women workers in the textile industry was the assumption that 
these women provide supplementary income — a luxury rather than a necessity. This notion, 
however, is based on a fantasy of idealized, stereotyped gender roles which bears no resemblence 
to the realities of the essential role of poor women in the maintenance of their families. The TLA, 
in explaining its position towards the female workers in the textile industry wrote tnat 


If a man is retrenched and he is the sole earner in the family, then the employment of the 
whole family is lost and it would face starvation. And if in a family a man and wife are 
both working and the man is retrenched, then how bad that will look. So wherever 
possible it is necessary not to retrench men. $ 


This overtly sexist policy, however, ignores the fact that many of Ahmedabad’s female textile 
employees were heads a single parent families, é that in many cases two incomes were necessary 
to sustain the family 7 and that even in instances where a husband had a highly salaried mill job, 
he was not always using his income to support his family. 8 


Having lost their jobs in the mills, these women sought any work and many ended up in areas 
connected to the textile industry but with none of the benefits formal employment offers. While 
some went directly to picking mill scraps, many took up doing work for the mills on a contract 
basis. In order to avoid labour overheads and benefits many mills had become involved in getting 
work done by hiring contract labour on a putting out basis. In this system a contractor brings the 
work to a private workshop where he employs women for the lowest wages they will accept. He 
then brings the finished work back to the mill. Getting work done in this way is illegal but ; 
historically, the laws against the contract system have made little difference. : 


Although women's labour is exploited terribly through this arrangement, the little they do make in 
this manner is essential to supporting the family. Every upset in the textile industry, then, has 
directly affected working women in the city even though at present they hardly ON u Ji th 
rosters of textile companies. The current crisis in the textile industry has forced Fot of : 
women into paper picking. In the past 8 years 70% of the mills have closed and, conse tl 

vast numbers of contract labour units have been shut down. With each Contraction Re ki 
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industry the number of paper pickers grows. 


As a labour union organized to protect these women, SEWA can not adopt the delusionary 
assumptions which see women’s economic contributions to the family and society as superfluous 
and render these workers invisible to the labour movement, industry and society. Simply because 
these women do not hold a “real job” which is recognized as a part of a “real industry” does not 
mean that they do not work or that they do not need to work. 


The Life of Paper Picking 


If SEWA is to be effective in its organizing it must move beyond all assumptions concerning 
unorganized labour to research and document the realities of the financial demands, household 
responsibilities and living conditions which determine the lives of these women. As research 
makes immediately evident, paper picking rarely functions as an optional supplement to a larger 
family income. 67% of these women have family incomes below Rs. 200/- per month. 90% of them 
live in slums. The average family size is 6 and on average over half of the children are not enrolled 
in school. 18% of these women are the sole bread winners in their family. ? These women pick 
paper because they must in order to provide for the survival of themselves and their children. 


A profile of a day in the life of a typical, non-unionized paper picker brings to light the conditions 
SEWA confronted in its initial attempts to work for the uplift of these women. Tiie day begins at 
around 5:00 am. The paper picker walks around her particular “beat” in the city which may include 
picking around residential neighbourhoods as well as rumaging through refuse dumps. !? Once 
collected, the paper has to be sorted into different grades. There are four categories of waste, A, 
B, C, and D each commanding a different price. Coloured and dirty paper and hardboard are 
classified as D category for which the women get only 20 paise/kg. Slightly cleaner waste such as 
bags made of newspaper and magazine pages are C category for which contractors pay between 
40 to 50 paise/kg. B category paper is mainly office waste, and can be sold for 50 to 70 paise/kg. 
Newspapers are A category and, depending on their condition, the women can get up to Rs. 
1.80/ka. By noon, when she has collected as much scrap as she can carry, she brings it to the 
waste contractor, sorts it, has it weighted and collects her pay. 


The paper picker then hurries home to attend to household responsibilities —cleaning, preparing 
food and looking after the children. In the afternoon she repeats the regime of the morning and 
again collects money in the evening. Some women work directly for contractors and spend their 
whole day sorting for which they might make Rs. 5/day. Over half of paper pickers work a 12 
hour day, !! make Rs. 5-7/day, walk at least 10 kg carrying their waste in a sack on their back or, 
when full and weighing as much as 20 kgs, on top of their heads. *? Still she alone is fully 
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responsible for the upkeep of the household and the care:of.the»children. 
financially unstable and physically hazardous — a day to day 
struggle: They-are ‘exploited and looked down on and are unable to cite even one advantage of 


this work. As Sukibehn; a SEWApaper ‘picker and organizer, puts it “Tt is horrible work but we 
have no-other:'What are: we to do?” 13 Any effort to facilitate the organization of these women 


The life of paper picking womem is 


must recognize the following issues : 


1) The income from this work is miserably low. Even full time work brings only Rs. 5-8/day 
while the contractor can sell the paper to the paper mills for ten times as much. 


2) The occupational health problems of paper picking are almost limitless. On account of 
constant exposure to society's waste, a breeding ground for bacteria, paper pickers experience 
frequent infection as well as cuts and poisoning. À study done on rag picker children in Delhi 
reports that most rag pickers experience approximately one illness each month. In addition to a 
generalized weakness resulting from the exhausting nature of the work, paper pickers run the risk 
of infections from fecal contaminants, hook worm, infection from contact with dead animals, 
intestinal infections, skin infections, poisoning from contact with empty chemical containers, snake 
bites and other vermin and gashes and bruises from other objects in the refuse which could lead 


to tetanus. !4 


3) For most paper pickers, each day's food is dependent on each day's work — the women 
are left with no savings, no capital and thus no freedom. This subsistance level struggle does not 
allow the women the luxury of considering alternative ideas for income generation. Most of the 
paper pickers have been involved in this work for over 15 years. 1% Those who are relatively new 
to paper picking are younger and it is unlikely that they will be able to make a shift in their area 
of work. These statistics point to the fact that paper picking is taken up by necessity and that 
once a woman is involved in this work she is trapped, unable to effect any changes in the 
conditions of her work or earning capacity and incapable of envisioning a different future. One of 
the paper pickers provides a view of this treadmill existence : “I also buy firewood from a 
wholesale shop and sell it piece by piece in the chawl. During the day, my mother and I go and 
pick paper in the area around the mill. Some days, I am lucky and make 6 to 7 rupees. Other 
days, especially, when it is raining, one gets nothing and then our chula (stove) is cold.” 16 


4) As a result of their lack of education and illiteracy, paper pickers are exploited at all turns. 
Their dependency on the paper contractors and the contractors' occasional sympathy leads them 
to trust these men beyond what is deserved. It is a simple matter for the contractors to 

underweigh the women's paper, to count money inaccurately and to provide false documentation. *” 
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5) The supply of raw materials fluctuates and this fluctuation is uncontrollable. The monsoon 
rains destroy the waste paper and make it almost impossible to collect paper for several months 


each year. The monsoon income of a paper picker frequently falls to 25% of her income during the 
rest of the year. 18 


6) The prices paid for paper also fluctuate greatly and thus, regardless of how efficiently the 
women can collect waste, they do not have a guaranteed income. 1º The current crisis in the 
textile industry adds daily to the number of paper pickers on the street. Even those who were not 
working in textiles but were dependent on salaries of relatives who have lost jobs have had to 
turn to paper picking. The massive increase in the number of women in paper picking has forced 
the prices downwards. 


7) The development of the paper picker's children suffers as a result of the poverty in which 
they grow up. The children frequently do not attend school and usually accompany their mothers 
paper picking. As Sukibehn explains : “They barely have enough money for food. How can they 
afford a uniform, books and supplies ? And no one is at home to look after the care of the 
children, to prepare their food and take them to school. They can't go alone. Everyone goes 
paper picking with the mother. 5 to 25, everyone goes.” Umbabehn, a SEWA paper picker who is 
currently helping the women of Bhavnagar to form a cooperative, tells a similar story. “I see small 
girls who work from 5:00 am till 11:00 am picking the paper. At 2:00 pm they go out again until 
evening. They spend the night sorting the paper and they pass each day, all day, working in this 
way.” On account of the very low status of paper picking, helping their mothers falls mainly to the 
girl children. 2° But even so the boy children must help in the work behind the scenes in order to 
make ends meet. Frequently the boys will help in sorting and will bring the paper from the home 
to the contractor's godown. All children of paper pickers, regardless of the level of education 
attained, work in the trade themselves from an early age thereby perpetuating this work force. 


8) The degraded nature of the work adds to the debilitating effects of paper picking. 
Scavenging garbage carries no status and provokes contempt from those who feel they are better. 
One paper picker told of being knocked down by rickshaws on three separate occasions all for 
fun. 2! Caste prejudice supports this tremendous underestimation of the paper picker’s work. All 
Harijan, the paper pickers are considered the lowest of the low, unable to secure employment 
even in their traditional low status professions. 22 Not only do others look down on them but their 
estimation of themselves falls. “Picking paper is a real come down for me. When I was in the mill, 
we used to look down upon the paper pickers. We would say we are the mill workers, we earn a 
good salary. These paper pickers they wander around everywhere without shame. They are dirty. 
Today, I am degraded too. When I first had to start picking paper, I would try to RW 
ghungat long so no one could see my face. I was so ashamed. How low I have fallen.” 23 The 
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conditions of their work and the victimizing effects of caste belief combine to make these women 
fearful and ashamed. They are constantly afraid of being accused of being thieves in the housing 
societies where they work and they admit that they are too timid even to buy a drink of water or 
a cup of tea by the road side during their work day. ““ 
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SEWA and the Paper Pickers 


SEWA's involvement with paper pickers began in 1975. At that time SEWA was still a part of th 
Textile Labour Association (TLA) and, as the wives of many textile employees pick 8 SEWA 
was already exposed to the injustices and hardships which characterize this work Men, 
student studying for her Masters of Labour Welfare approached SEWA for help id writing a thesi 
= qe Ma. ki es her to paper pickers she could use as a sample for wa ai 
study. Using the profile of the socioeconomic conditi icki i i 
thesis, SEWA commenced its organizing efforts. 25 Ee cao e O daki 


Initially SEWA drew on its connection with TLA in working to help improve the income of the 
paper pickers. SEWA approached the mills with which TLA already had relationships and 
requested that they turn their low grade waste paper over to the paper picking members of 
SEWA. By presenting a letter signed by the president of TLA, SEWA was able to secure many 
paper contracts and the women gained access to a steady flow of waste paper. Even with the 
influence of TLA, however, the women did not immediately receive the paper. From the very start 
SEWA paper pickers have had to battle vested interests at every step. The waste from many of 
the mills was being collected privately by mill employees and SEWA had to struggle against these 
in-house arrangements for a couple of years. Still, this measure managed to combat the 
fluctuations in the availability of paper and to reduce the drudgery of collection. Work hours 
became shorter and more convenient for the women given their additonal responsibilities at 
home. Moreover, the health hazards involved in collecting paper from the. mills were not nearly as 
extensive as those entailed in street collection. Finally, the stabilization of income allowed the 
women to begin thinking about saving. 


These first steps in organizing the paper pickers helped them to improve their conditions, 
however, they also brought to light how much further they had to go in their strugale. The more 
contracts SEWA was able to secure, the more women entered the union. But each mill needed 
only 2 or 3 women to collect the paper and, as the number of women increased, it became more 
and more difficult to insure that each one would get work through the mills. The stronger the 
union became, the weaker the available resources were shown to be. 


In 1978 the paper pickers held a general meeting in order to address these limitations and chart a 
course for the future. It became clear in this meeting that it was necessary to develop alternative 
income generating activities as a result of the scarcity of raw materials. While some women were 
eager to identify new supplies of paper and continue in the same work many of them had no 
interest in struggling on with paper picking. These women wanted to shift their line of work but 
felt overwhelmed by their own powerlessness. In addition to paper picking, four alternative 
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income generating activities were discussed. 


ng community. If they themselves had never been 


the weavi ; : 
1) Macy on had been and they expressed interest in recovering these 


weavers, their mothers or grandmothers 
skills. 

2) Other women who desired to get out of paper picking expressed a willingness to do 
institutional or domestic cleaning work on a regular, salaried basis. 


3) All of the women were concerned that their daughters, already involved in paper picking, 
would find themselves in a position facing the same hardships they themselves faced. 


4) Some women wanted to explore ways in which their work with paper might be transformed 
from garbage collection into the skills of paper mache and file and box making. 


All these suggestions were pursued over the years and in this way the strugale of the paper 
pickers gave birth to a range of cooperatives and training programmes at SEWA. Each of these 
parallel efforts will be discussed later in detail. 


The Sujata Cooperative 


As the paper pickers' confidence grew, SEWA advised the women to form cooperatives. 
Organizing their work on a cooperative basis around the mill contracts had improved their 

income and formally organizing as a cooperative would allow them to administer their own work 
and become self-reliant rather than remaining dependent on SEWA. While membership in a 
cooperative gave the women a vehicle for economic self-reliance, membership in the SEWA union 
provided the collective strength necessary for fighting the vested interests which control the waste 
paper business at every level. * 


In cooperatives the women share the paper contracts and divide all the profits equally amongst 
themselves. The collection of large amounts of waste allow the women to sell the paper for a 
much higher price than they are able to command individually. In addition to this increase in 
income the benefits of their cooperative organization are manifold. As one of the members, 
Hirabehn, puts it, “now I have learned about business management, I can save money in the 
SEWA Bank, my income is fixed and has improved. Not only this but my work takes up much 
less of my time and energy so I can spend more time on other things. Through moving about with 
the SEWA organizers I have learnt how to talk to officials. 1 have travelled to places like Delhi and 
have come to know more of the world and have gained more confidence.” 26 
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Sujata, SEWA’s first paper cooperative, has faced many hurdles which have been instructi 
SEWA’s further work organizing paper pickers. The first obstacle in th fth ater — 
was their lack of a proper warehouse for their paper. In order to ESU i fic hos << 
command a higher price the women of Sujata needed a godown in which they erw pe 
paper they collected from the mills. Rather than renting or purchasing their own godown SEWA 
agreed to use a godown which belonged to one of its paper picking members. Asa result of this 
arrangement, this particular woman became quite prominent in the cooperative Previously a | 
small time waste paper contractor herself, she continued to operate a bit in Be of a 
contractor even after she had become a member of the cooperative. As the cooperative became 
successful she began to give less and less work to the SEWA members and took increasin 
control over the workings of the cooperative. : 


In 1980 the cooperative was forced to face this imbalance of power among its members when 
between Rs. 10,000 - 12,000 worth of paper disappeared from the godown. Sujata was split down 
the middle. Half the women were convinced the godown owner had embezzled the money, the 
other half stood with her. The godown owner and her supporters — those who were get work 
through her collecting paper at the mills — left SEWA and joined TLA. Those who suspected the 
godown owner of corruption stuck with the cooperative at this point and continued to feel that 
Sujata was rightfully theirs. The cooperative was eventually completely handed over to the group 
of women who sided with the godown owner although this outcome had little to do with them and 
was largely the result of the chaos brought about by the anti-reservation riots which overtook 
Ahmedabad, TLA and SEWA the next year. 


Just as these riots divided the city against itself, so also did they escalate already existing tensions 
between TLA and SEWA, eventually forcing the separation of the two oranizations. ” The 
reservation of seats for Harijans in the medical colleges set off a wave of violence which quickly 
became a generalized caste war. TLA maintained that a trade union had no place in such a 
dispute and kept silent on the issue. Having a 40?6 Harijan membership, TLA was fearful that 
taking a stand might divide the union. As well as representing mill workers, TLA also had bank 
employees and electricity board workers among its membership and it was these workers who 
were at the forefront of anti-reservation agitation. 78 


As TLA chose a policy of silence and indifference, however, the riots were destroying the 
communities, homes and work lives of SEWA’s membership. By far the majority of the violence 
was taking place in Harijan neighbourhoods. Mobs were storming the slums with stones and acid 
bombs. Forty people were killed and the army was called in to impose control. Most devastating 
to the SEWA membership, however, was the fact that some areas of the city were under a 24 
hour curfew for up to five months. During this curfew the women were unable to work and, in 


spite of public relief programmes, many of SEWA’s members and families went hungry. Hastening 
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eace in the city, then, was SEWA's primary concern. In defiance of TLA's policy, Pagen Bhatt 
SEWA’s vaia appeared on television denouncing the anti-resei vane ia we 1 y pra 
peace and aking a pro-reservation stand was considered an instance of ‘indiscipline by 


leadership and SEWA was asked in a very abrupt manner to leave the union. 


Many of SEWA's paper picking members found themselves caught in gia soap schism. 
i d e members of TLA and pressured them to renounce their 

o ao At e same time, SEWA’s paper picking members, largely Harijan, felt a loyalty to 

SEWA for standing by them during the riots. 


In spite of SEWA’s support of the Harijan community, choosing to remain with en Yo pera 
especially difficult for the paper pickers as the split between the two organizations calle: a R s 
paper contracts into question. TLA had secured these contracts through their connection wi 

the Mill Owners Association and they felt entitled to hold onto them. In spite of the uncertainty of 
the cooperatives future paper supply, however, many of Sujata’s members chose to retain their 
membership in SEWA. In 1981 TLA started a campaign to stop SEWA’s paper collection at the 
mills. Pressure was put on the mills to stop releasing paper to SEWA members and the women 
who had sided with the godown owner and joined TLA slowly took over all the contracts. Within 
a year, SEWA had lost access to all of the mills. At this point the leaders of Sujata called a 
meeting and expelled all SEWA members from the cooperative. 


The Pethapur Cooperative 


In 1981 SEWA finally lost all of its mill contracts but it was also in 1981 that the SEWA paper 
pickers began to receive waste paper from government offices and the Pethapur Cooperative 
began operation. Following the general meeting in 1978 the paper pickers had begun searching for 
additional sources of paper. They had first approached the government offices in Gandhinagar, 
the capital of Gujarat, in 1979. SEWA petitioned the State Government Department of Industry to 
issue a directive to all government offices stating that any D category waste should be given as a 
priority to women, particularly to SEWA members. Although higher government officials 
supported this scheme, its implementation has been an endless struggle. SEWA's claim to the D 
category paper interfered with an elaborate system of bribery and secret deals between paper 
contractors and low level government officials. The Pethapur Cooperative has, as a result, been 
involved in struggle consistently since 1979. This tedius battle has tired the women at times and 
they credit Ranjanbehn Desai, SEWA’s coordinator of paper pickers since 1981, with providing the 
support and guidance which has kept them going. 


The members of the Pethapur Cooperative have faced-all varieties of corruption and have 
responded with equal imagination in working to overcome it. Before the women arranged to 
collect this D grade paper, it had been thrown in with the higher grades. Contractors put in 
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tenders for this assorted waste and the government accepted the highest bid. Frequently th 
contractors were able to bring prices down through bribery. Sometimes the price cri dh ‘ d 
but the cheating persisted. In practice the contractor and the lower level functionaries seta fs 
conspire and record paper collections at underweight levels. The undeclared paper could be sold 
privately and the profit split between the contractor and the peon. Although it took from 1979 
until 1981 to fight their way through these secret deals, bringing pressure from government 
officials was initially a sufficient measure to assure secure paper delivery. 


But as soon as the women had begun picking up the paper from Gandhinagar in 1981 they were 
told that a stay from the High Court had been placed on the directive which issued them paper 
As it turned out, there was no such stay on the women’s contract and this rumour was merely a 
ruse played by the contractor the women had been fighting for years. This tactic, however 
temporarily stalled the women’s paper pick ups and gave the contractor an opportunity EE a 
case against them. A case in the High Court pending, the women found themselves again unable 
to pick up the paper from Gandhinagar. 


The contractor's case relied on the allegation that the women were in fact not entitled to the 
waste paper. Before SEWA's contract for the D category paper all grades had been sold as a 
single lot. The wording of the women's contract stipulated that they were entitled only to the 
paper so low in quality that it had negligible market value. The contractor, however, held that the 
paper the women were collecting did indeed have worth as he was ready to pay for it. And if the 
government was able to sell it, the women were not allowed to take it. The resolution of this 
conflict dragged on for years due to the sluggishness of the court system. And as long as the 
dispute continued the women's right to pick up the paper was suspended. 


The women, however, refused to accept this set back as a defeat. Their experience as members 
of SEWA and of the Pethapur Cooperative had already introduced them to the financial benefits 
of working together and had demonstrated to them the influence they commanded when they 
acted as one. No longer fearful of their opponents or mystified by the large scale operations of the 
waste business, the women were determined to get a share of the government waste paper. If 
they were unable to get it for free as a government subsidy they decided to bid for the waste 
paper on the same grounds as the other contractors. The women took up this battle fully 
committed. Two of the leading organizers took vows, Hirabehn, not to wear chappals and 
Luxmibehn not to eat ghee or rice until they were able once again to collect paper at 


Gandhinagar. 


Operating more as a small business cooperative than as a trade union the women researched the 
tenders system the contractor's case relied on. The contractor had put in a bid of Rs. 1300/ton so 


the women settled on entering a tender of Rs. 1325/ton. Competing for the waste paper playing 
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i ntractor’s 
by the rules defined by the contractor allowed the women to circumvent the co 


complaint against them. | 
i ’ limi i i urces put an obstacle in the path of their efforts to 
je Ri dr pou ns E i the Re. 1325/ton, the women needed to put up a g 
me layo 10.000 as a security which the govenment could keep if they failed to pick up the 
so Th a h SEWA the paper pickers were able to get this Rs. 10,000 from Oxfam and thus 
le quiri had no choice but to accept the women's bid and allow them to pick up paper 


along with the commercial contractor. 


For the next two years the women bought the government waste at the agreed un Me But 
even for this high price the women were unable to overcome the corruption oft 3 contractors 
and the government. After having paid the government over one lakh of rupees the women i 
to know that SEWA had all the while been receiving only the low grade paper they were entitle 

to pick up for free while the contractor had been collecting the higher grades. Elabehn Bhatt went 
to visit the government offices to make them aware of this situation. The government officials 
insisted that they knew nothing about this matter and pacified SEWA by promising to close the 
paper godown to both the contractor and the SEWA women for a few days in order to look into 


the matter. 


But the paper pickers feared that this agreement was not made in good faith. Rather than 
resigning themselves to trusting government officials, the women arranged for several of their 
members to keep a vigilant eye on the godown. Sure enough one evening, during the supposed 
shut down of the godown, a truck pulled up and paper was quickly loaded. The women waited 
until the truck was over half way filled with paper. As Umbabehn tells it, “if there were just three 
or four bags in the truck they could have unloaded it and told a story. Half full, the situation was 
clear. We asked everyone, ‘Whose orders are you following in taking this paper ? But no one 
would take responsibility. When we confronted them they said to us ‘Show us your papers that 
say you have a contract for this paper.’ But we were not fearful and I said “You show your 
papers. Who are you to ask me ?” 


The women tried to file a complaint against the contractor but the police would not even listen to 
their story. The police inspector, the contractor and the government official who controlled the 
release of the waste acted as a united front and the women could find no way to break through. 
The paper pickers went from precinct to precinct trying to find someone to record their case. 
Although fearless and tireless, it appeared they had hit a dead end. 


In 1983, however, a new opportunity arose for putting pressure on the government. Doordarshan 
TV approached SEWA hoping to do a journalistic video piece on a trade group involved in a 
struggle with corruption in the local government. The paper pickers” history offered itself to such 
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a project. The organizers of the paper pickers were warned that the show would be telecast on a 
local channel and thus anything they said would become public and could cause difficulties for 
them in the future. Nevertheless they insisted on participating fully, taking the risk that such 
publicity might do more good than harm. 


Luxmibehn, one of the youngest of the organizers, insisited on telling the whole story of the 
struggle of Gandhinagar in detail. She was careful to mention the full names and positions of 
every man involved. Within one week the power of humiliation had affected the desired result and 
the women again began to receive the full lot of waste paper. | 


The women continue to confront corruption from the government and contractors. Privately 
arranged paper pick-ups in the middle of the night have proved to be the most popular form of 
cheating. The paper pickers had an arrangement similar to the one in Gandhinagar for picking up 
D category paper from the government press in Ahmedabad city. In 1981 some of the women 
became aware that a substantial amount of the paper was being taken by a contractor in the 
middle of the night. The women confirmed these rumours by again silently sitting watch and 
observing the contractor’s truck. After becoming familiar with his schedule the women organized 
a blockade of the truck’s route into the press. Finally, after 8 nights of such obstruction and 
protest, the director of the press agreed to meet with some of the organizers and the paper was 
again released to the women according to their contract. 


In 1986 the SEWA paper pickers working in Gandhinagar were again not receiving the whole bulk 
of the D category paper and enlisted the help of the Chief Minister of Gujarat in their struggle. 
They called a general meeting to make their demands public and invited Shri Amarsingh 
Chaudhary to attend. He was entirely sympathetic to the women's struggle and issued the desired 
directive on the spot. Still, it was another 9 months until the lower levels of government 


responded to this order. 

Corruption is the interminable condition the SEWA paper pickers will always struggle against. The 
stories told here represent just a few of the approaches the women have tried over the years and 
give a sense of the variety of tactics they have resorted to. Exercising their united strength | 
through organizing demonstrations, mobilizing public opinion through the media, calling meetings 
and simply by refusing to give up — visiting the same office for the same reasons year after year 
— has established the women as à force to be reckoned with in the eyes of the government and 


the contractors and, above all, in their own eyes. 


The Future of the SEWA Paper Pickers 


SEWA paper pickers are directed to further freeing the women from their 
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The future plans of the 


ills and allowing them to take ever more control 
ndence on aper contractors, agents and mi ; 

q pis work ia their lives. The measures SEWA has ie gia he = sane have 

k but the women will not be free from 

educed the drudgery and dangers of the wor : 

Ek forces of the waste industry until they are able to act as their own contractors en 
eventually, as their own paper reprocessors. At present the majority of SEWA paper pickers stil 
collect a from the road and are still paid only 10% of the price the contractors are able to 
command from the mills for the same waste. This profit can be passed onto the workers only 


when all the middle men have been eliminated. 


reprocessing mill has relationships with given contractors and when the women have approached 


their income remains uncertain and, in their spare time, they put their sacks over their shoulders 
and pick paper off the street to supplement their earnings. 


1988 when the paper pickers’ own godown opened in Shankerbhuvan. 
Having learned from the mistakes of Sujata, the new godown is not controlled by any one paper 
picker. Rather than working as a Cooperative the godown is trying at first just to function as a 


A crucial step towards Putting an end to the Paper pickers’ continued dependence on contractors 
was effected in Janu 


be able to Operate as a cooperative. 
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Training In Other Trades 


As much as the conditions under which the paper pickers work can be improved through the 
organization of cooperatives and the solidarity of standing with a labour union, paper din i 
essentially a livelihood taken up as a last resort by poor women. Thus, while SEWA ao) 2 in a 
struggle to make the occupation more humane, it simultaneously pres to train the m so 
they need no longer depend on such work for survival. As mentioned initially, the meeting of 
paper pickers in 1978 set a general agenda of development strategies for the picking trade 
group. On account of the limited amount of waste paper available and the enormous number of 
women being forced into this work, the women sought to identify alternative income generating 
activities. They came up with four possibilities, weaving, cleaning, electrical wiring training and file 
making, all of which have been explored in the past years. 


The Vijay Weaving Cooperative 


On hearing of the women’s interest in weaving SEWA offered to provide the women with a loan 
to start a weaving project. Hirabehn, who had been a member of SEWA since it started and was 
an organizer of the paper pickers for three years, and Connibehn, the paper picker who had 
made the suggestion of returning to weaving, set to work on organizing a weaving cooperative. 
Altogether 31 women, all originally paper pickers, chose to leave paper picking and begin weaving. 


But in organizing a weaving co-operative the women had to overcome all of the obstacles that had 
forced them out of weaving in the first place. They had lost the skills of weaving, their slum 
homes were too small to accomodate looms, and the mills controlled the sales of raw materials 
leaving the women without affordable yarn. It has been a difficult job and it was only in the fall of 
1987, that the first lot of cloth made by the Vijay Cooperative went up for sale. 


Out of the 31 women, 24 needed retraining while 6 were still weaving, working out of their homes 
on small pit looms to supplement their earnings from paper picking. SEWA arranged for training 
through the government's Weaving Service Centre. The training ran four months, five hours each 
day and each woman was paid an incentive of Rs. 2.50/day to make up for their lost earnings. 
The women who knew how to operate the pit looms continued working in the home. 


Even when all the women were trained, however, they were still without looms. Although 
government subsidies are available to cooperatives, the women were unable to apply for these as 
they had yet to be formally registered as a cooperative and, even if they had been registered, they 
had no place to put the looms. Without the resources for functioning as a cooperative the women 
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id them 
made what they could on the six small pit looms owned by the nina e re mi 
on a piece-rate basis, selling what was produced through E B ek a a ae Mies n 
i i i imits on production. Given the 
size of the pit looms imposed severe limi z pe ee 
i i i j e to make only small mats, tow 
could not diversify their production and were a le to n 
a and dress material. To compound these difficulties was the fact that work was 
unsteady as the women were only weaving to order. When they were working, the women were 


able to make only Rs. 6-7/day. 


Given the difficulties the women faced in obtaining large looms and putting their — skills to ; 
work they decided to make Vijay a diversified cooperative including spinning and tai oring a we 
as weaving. In addition to weaving on pit looms the women had all along been taking in tai oring 
and work spinning khadi and waste cotton. While the products of the pit looms had a limited 

` market due to the narrow width of the fabric produced, their spinning work had a steady market 
in the villages the women had come from. Consolidating all four of these activities Vijay was finally 


able to be registered as a cooperative in 1984. 


Having escaped the life of paper picking was a small victory but the women were not making 
significantly more than they had been and they faced an uncertain future. In spite of these 
hardships some of the women were reticent about switching over to larger looms. To give up the 
pit looms in favour of big looms with a much larger capacity was felt as an enormous risk. 
Although they remained poor working on the pit looms at least the looms belonged to them and 
were located in their homes. They received little work but at least the work they got was certain. 
The scheme for obtaining big looms offered no such security—the looms were not in their 
possession yet and obtaining them depended on forces beyond their control. 


The women began losing confidence as this situation persisited; they were unsatisfied with their 
income from the pit looms while the prospect of getting the larger looms remained at a distance. 
They were unable even to apply for the subsidized looms as they had no place to put them. At 
this point they decided to begin looking earnestly for a workshop location. But one vear later, in 
1985, when they thought they had finally found a suitable building, the building was suddenly 
withdrawn from the market. Consequently their application to the government for ten looms and 
equipment was denied. At this point two of the weavers, owners of two of the pit looms, lost hope 
and returned to their villages with their looms. 


It is only since late 1985 that the women have been meeting with some success. In December of 
1985 they found another potential workshop located near their homes in the basement of a 
building in an industrial area. The cooperative had no money to buy the basement and so, in June 
1987, SEWA bought the basement for the use of the Vijay Cooperative. In August, 1987, the 
women received the ten looms they had requested. 
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By the fall of 1987, then, the women had surmounted two of the three obstacles originally facing 
them; they had recovered their weaving skills and had acquired both looms and a workshop but 
they had vet to locate a source of affordable raw materials. The textile mills have traditionally 
controlled the sale of raw materials and small independent producers have had a difficult time 
getting adequate raw materials at a reasonable price. The crisis in the textile industry has caused 
some of the:mills to be nationalized, however, and thus yarn is available at a stable price. The 
needs of Vijay alone were too small to place an order but when Vijay combined their order with 
the SEWA weaving cooperative in Devdholera the SEWA women received their yarn. 


Even at this bulk price, however, the yarn was quite expensive and, once obtained, needed 
further costly processing. The costs of dying and transporting the yarn set the cooperative back 
and once the yarn was ready to be used the women had no warping machine. In order to warp 
the beam Vijay had to hire a private person to do the warping and bring the warped beam back 
to the loom location. In spite of these costs, however, the cooperative is finally productive and its 
first lot of cloth is currently for sale. 


Saundarya Cleaning Cooperative 


In 1979 the National Institute of Design (NID) approached SEWA looking for people to clean their 
facilities. SEWA remembered the paper pickers’ eagerness for steady employment and their 
willingness to do cleaning work and accepted the offer. The Saundarya Cleaning Cooperative 
began with this contract and has grown in the last seven years to almost 200 members with three 
commercial contracts and scattered smaller residential and commercial jobs. Although one of 
SEWA's most successful cooperatives, its history is instructive in both its triumphs and its 


oversights. 


After being approached by NID, SEWA organizers surveyed the building, measured the area and 
determined how many women would be necessary for such a job. Many members of SEWA were 
eager for a steady job and secure income and 31 were selected from among the paper pickers. 
SEWA’s first contract with NID began in 1980. The members received Rs. 75/month for working 
from 7:00 am - 10:00 am six days a week in addition to which they were permitted to take all the 
waste paper from the premises. For the paper picking women this income was supplemented by 


paper picking in the streets after 10:00 am each day. 
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When the project was already underway SEWA learned that it ae aid too postion er 
i iti hich undercut the cleaning ser 

NID's offer by agreeing to rates and conditions w i li : di pe 

i institution NID was required to pay higher rates a 
been employing. As a government institu 
special benefits of which SEWA was unaware. Thus, when NID approached See a 
organizers agreed to do the job for the standard minimum wages and benefits. : as gone 
been involved in a struggle to raise the wages of the women cleaning NID up to the proper a 
Currently the women are getting nearly Rs. 200/month (Rs. 150 as salary and Rs. 50 in unwante 


papers), the same wages as the NID union demands. 


The Gandhi Labour Institute (GLI) came to know that SEWA members were available for 
cleaning services and the Saundarya Cooperative got its second contract. Learning from its 
mistakes, SEWA was careful to ask the proper rate for its services. Twenty members of 
Saundarya work at GLI. For working on Sundays only from 10:30 am - 5:30 pm the women make 
Rs. 20/week. As with NID, the GLI contract is renewed each year and each renewal involves 


negotiations for higher wages. 


The Physical Research Laboratory (PRL) provided SEWA with its most recent contract. In 1984. 
the PRL hired 16 members of Saundarya to work 3 hours/day, 6 days/week for Rs. 150/month. 
After one year, in 1986, the women sought to renew their contract at the rate of Rs. 200/month. 
As well as adjusting their wages for the cost of living, the women wanted to recover some of the 
extra costs of transportation to and from the PRL. Contract negotiations quickly escalated into a 
two month work stoppage. The women were demanding Rs. 200/month while the PRL was 
offering Rs. 150. The cooperative was successful in resolving the dispute accepting a wage of Rs. 
175/month. 


Today Saundarya has almost 200 members and is working to provide its membership with more 
employment benefits and an increased number of permanent positions. In 1986 uniforms were 
supplied to 75 women and the sweepers received masks and gloves. The cooperative recently 
acquired a vacuum cleaner which it uses for office cleaning. The vacuum cleaner is hired, along 
with 10 cleaners, on a per hour basis. 107 of the women who are regularly employed through the 
cooperative have insurance policies. In the future Saundarya plans to diversify the skills of its 
members by training some in preparing, catering and cleaning for wedding and holiday 
celebrations. 


Training in Electrical Wiring 


All the paper pickers were concerned that their daughters have more options in their choice of 
work than they themselves had. Being from the Harijan community the children have frequently 
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been able to attain a relatively high level of education as a result of govenment incentives. But 
although they are quite capable of doing a skilled job, job opportunities are rarely avallablè to 
them and thus they end up picking paper with their mothers. SEWA decided to address this 
concern and provide some of the paper pickers’ children with a vocational skill. 


At first it was decided that the girls should learn electrical wiring. After their training, however, it 
was felt that it was unwise to send the girls out on their own to work in strange places. 
Subsequently the airls were trained in making electronic components which can be assembled in a 
workshop located in the SEWA building. Electronic components have a growing market and thus 
the girls have steady employment. 


In 1983 SEWA hired an electronics trainer through a government subsidized scheme and began 
the first training session. The course lasted 6 months and ran from 1:00 pm - 4:00 daily. The 
students received an incentive of Rs. 3/day. Two more training sessions have been completed 
since then and so far 20 girls have been passed out of the course. Almost all of these girls are the 
children of paper pickers who had themselves been picking paper before receiving the training. 
The girls begin by learning to make a printed circuit board (PCB). As well as learning to assemble 
this piece, they are made to understand the basic principles by which it operates. After they learn 
the PCB they are instructed in the assembly of transistors.. Moving on to increasingly 
sophisticated components, the students become familiar with electronics. 


After completing the course the girls have the option of continuing with the programme, working 
full time and getting paid on a piece rate basis of Rs. 3/PCB. The girls get work as contracts 
come into SEWA. So far there has always been enough work for all the girls who want it. Twelve 
girls have stayed on from the previous trainings. Although the work is repetitive and the girls’ 
knowledge is restricted to the assembly of a few particular components, the work provides a 
higher and more steady income than paper picking. 


The training programme also provides snacks of fruit and milk. Classes in basic english take place 
on Wednesdays and Fridays. In addition the girls attend one hygeine class each week. 


File Production Unit 


The paper pickers had from the start expressed interest in learning paper related crafts such as 
file making, box making and paper mache. In 1986 SEWA started its first file making training 
programme. The women trained were mostly daughters of paper pickers though a few paper 
pickers were also trained. SEWA has since scheduled two supplementary retraining sessions and 


is working to expand its marketing of the files. 
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The first two training sessions in 1986 together trained 50 women. The women were paid a 
stipend of Rs. 75/month to make up for their lost income. Lasting 3 months each, the sessions 
ran from 1:00 pm — 4:00 pm 5 days a week. SEWA has its own marketing unit and, during the 
first vear of the project, was able to employ 2 of the 50 women trained. Currently 5 women are 
employed on a part-time basis and are paid between 50 and 80 paise/folder depending on the type 


of file made. 

SEWA is far from able to provide all of the women trained with work yet file making is a skill the 
women can put to use independently of SEWA. One girl who has recently completed retraining 
stressed that, even if SEWA was not able to provide her with employment, she was grateful for 
the skills she had acquired. After she had married she could do the work in her home and in that 
way attend to her home and children as well as make money. The SEWA file production unit 
plans to continue developing markets and increasing production, eventually handing the whole 
structure over to the women themselves to operate cooperatively. 


One of the staff organizers of the file makers, Ugarbehn, herself a file maker and an ex-paper 
picker, described the successes, failures and objectives of the project thus far. She feels the 
production unit faces difficulties in developing a consistent demand for the files but she has 
confidence they can, with work, cultivate sufficient markets. She goes on to explain that the more 
work the women get, the more sophisticated their skills will become and the more they can ask 
for the files. The files are made from reprocessed paper and ultimately Ugarbehn hopes to 
purchase the raw materials from the paper pickers' reprocessing plant. In the meantime Ugarbehn 
is exploring possibilities of getting training in box file making, procurring an envelope folding 
machine and getting training in making paper mache bowls. Although still in its infancy, the file 
making scheme works to make more of the paper pickers and their children independent artisans. 
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Conclusions 


In order to assess the progress made over the past 13 years of organizing paper pickers it is 

useful to return to the eight conditions which characterize the life of paper picking discussed 

initially. But many of the benefits of unionization only become apparent by looking at the lives of 

paper pickers who have become involved in SEWA. Thus it is only by telling the stories of some 

: the paper pickers that we can see how far they have come and how much work remains to be 
one. 


E The women's incomes have improved through membership in waste paper cooperatives 
and through training in more lucrative fields. Working on a cooperative basis, whether picking 
paper, weaving or cleaning, has increased all the members” incomes. 


2: The occupational health hazards have been greatly reduced. The work of collection has 
begun to be eliminated through governmental and commercial contracts and the dangers of 
working with office waste in a government maintained godown are far less than those contended 
with on the roadside and in the refuse dump. Still, the work is dirty and potentially harmful and 
thus the women working at Gandhinagar have been supplied with protective gloves and aprons. 
For women who are working on the road sides SEWA is considering issuing a pointed stick for 
pi king up the paper and is planning to develop an easier and lighter method of transporting the 
waste than the jute sacks commonly used. 


3 Many of the women no longer lead a hand to mouth existence as their membership in the 
union has increased their income and reduced their work hours. Even the women who are not 
benefitting from the paper contracts have gained more control over their work lives and have 
escaped from money lenders through their access to savings and credit at the SEWA bank. 


4. The women are not as easily victimized by contractors now that they have a better 
understanding of their business and the means to fight back. The women involved in selling the 
paper have become, over the years, experienced small business people and they know the worth 
of their work. But although it is harder to cheat the women on a small scale basis, the corruption 
of the contractors and of the government officials seems to develop right alongside the strength of 
the paper pickers. But the women have their solidarity, experience and the union behind them. 


5. The oscillations in the supply of raw materials, due mainly to the monsoon, have been 
partially circumvented by the flow of paper from government contracts. Even so, the women do 
not have a regularized supply of papers. They must wait on the government delivery of waste 
paper and those women who are not employed on such contracts are still subject to the seasonal 


swings in their income. 
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6 The prices paid for the waste paper fluctuate less when the paper en oo I pe 
dala with a large and regular supply. The individual e gone anti z sg si mens DÈ e 
j i i t by the influx of labou = 
to the sudden drop in price brought abou by pic 
KR EN godown has been able to further stabilize rates and offer a een. 
price to the women who are still picking paper individually. Only when the women have their own 
reprocessing plant will they be able to benefit from all the profits of their labour. 


7. The members who are working in the government offices have much more free ps ai 
spend bringing up their children. Again and again the women stress that the free ag! ~ 
gained is as important as the increase in their income. Many more of them are now able to sen 
their children to school. As well they pass what they learn through their work with SEWA on to 
their children and thus the children are less likely to be victimized in similiar ways. Sukibehn, for 
instance, has taught her children about banking and the importance of savings and credit as 
opposed to reliance on a money lender. Her children too now save their money in the SEWA 


bank. 


8. Their involvement in SEWA has allowed the women to experience themselves as the equal 
of anyone with whom they come into contact. They are far less afraid of the more fortunate in 
society and they are not ashamed of themselves for the work they do — no longer feeling as 
though it is their own shortcomings which have condemned them to such a life. They are aware 
that their position in society is a result of many forces they are able to understand and work 
against. Apart from the organizing and business skills SEWA has helped the women to develop, 
their involvement has helped broaden their general awareness — through training in health and 
nutrition, through social visits to places like the ashram where Gandhi lived and through study 
tours which take them outside of Ahmedabad. In addition to making the transition from paper 
picker to union organizer, one of the paper picker organizers recently became a staff field worker 
of a SEWA health education and family planning project for women in rural areas outside of 
Ahmedabad. i : 


Many of the advances made by the paper pickers through their association with SEWA are not 
measurable in such objective terms. The leadership skills, confidence and the courage to define 
their oun lives and values in the face of oppressive traditional beliefs are invaluable benefits of the 
women's experience with SEWA which only become visible by looking at the lives of individual 
women. 


Luxmibehn has been a member of SEWA since 1980. Her involvement with SEWA and her 
experience of herself as an effective leader of other women confronting the same problems has 
given her great confidence and a new status in her home and community. Luxmibehn was first 
married at the age of twelve to an unemployed man. She managed to pass her school certificate 
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but this did not matter much as she had no opportunity to use her knowledge and spent all of her 
time working in the home. Eventually, at the age of 16, she left her husband, disillusioned with the 
narrow life of cooking, washing and making cow dung cakes for fuel. She Nica to her parents 
home where she began picking paper to contribute to the family income. 


A second marriage followed and Luxmi had a son. But her luck did not change and in fact her life 
only became more unbearable. When her child died Luxmi was blamed and her husband began 
beating her. Again, Luxmibehn decided on a divorce. It was at this point that she came to SEWA 
and got involved in the paper cooperatives. Luxmi has played a central role in the organization of 
the cooperatives and many paper pickers of her community look to her for advice. Even though 

' she is a twice divorced women and, as such, traditional society does not accord her much 
respect, Luxmibehn has influence and commands respect in her work, her family and her 
community. “Previously I was married,” she says, “but I left my husband. I don't intend to marry 
again—SEWA is my husband now.” 


Most paper pickers, however, continue to suffer living with drunken husbands who abuse them. 
Initially their involvement in SEWA has been viewed as a further breach of wifely discipline. But as 
the men have seen the women's income improve, their savings grow, their influence in the 
community develop and, on occasion, their names appearing in the media, their attitudes have 
slowly changed. As one paper picker said, “now they are proud of what we do and support us.” 
When domestic abuse continues, however, the strength of the union can come to their aid even 
here. There was even one instance when a group of SEWA members took out a procession to 
the house of one of their fellow members to put pressure on her abusive husband. 


Sadly the strength women draw from SEWA is not alway effective in ending violence within the 
household. In instances where domestic abuse continues unabated, however, SEWA can provide 
an opportunity for a challenging and successful life outside of the home giving the women a 
source of strength and self-esteem. Ramibehn is the president of the Pethapur Cooperative and 
has been a member of the Board of Directors of the SEWA Bank. Her husband was working in 
the Calico Mills but, along with so many textile workers, he has lost his job. Ramibehn is now the 
sole provider in her home. She works constantly while her husband lazes around the house, | 
drinking and beating her. But Ramibehn draws much strength from SEWA and her work. She is 
able to negotiate paper contracts with offices in the organized sector, she administers the 
operations of a cooperative and she holds a position of responsibility in SEWA. 


In some instances, members of SEWA have grown naturally into leaders within their trade groups. 
In these cases the paper pickers need less and less to look outside of themselves for leadership. 
Umbabehn, a paper picker who has been working with SEWA since 1979, is currently involved in 
organizing paper pickers in Bhavnagar, the location of a government press 200 kilometres south 
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west of Ahmedabad. Arriving in Bhavnagar without knowing anyone, Umbabehn asked around to 
find out where the paper picking community lived. She made many trips there, stayed in their 
area of town and held daily meetings. Slowly Umbabehn communicated the vision of SEWA and 
the benefits unionization had to offer them. The women were initially suspicious of this outsider, 
certain that she was with the police or somehow out to cheat them of the little they had. As a 
result of her persistence, however, the women in Bhavnagar have come to have confidence in 
SEWA and Umbabehn reports that after working in this town for six months, the women show 
“good unity”. Only recently, after arranging the contract for raw materials, establishing trust with 
the paper picking community and gaining 60 new members, did a staff organizer visit the site. 
Similar satellite operations have been organized by SEWA paper pickers at the government 


presses in Baroda and Kalol. 


The horrors of the life of paper pickering are far from alleviated; they remain the poorest and 
most degraded workers in this economy. Yet SEWA's explorations into means of combating the 
abject poverty, danger and powerlessness of these women has gone a long way towards 
developing a sort of blue print for the uplift of these workers. Through organizing cooperatives, 
procurring paper contracts, instituting various measures to control the environmental and market 
fluctuations and by providing training in other fields SEWA has helped hundreds of paper pickers 
improve their lives. But perhaps the most important thing SEWA offers these women is the 
opportunity to come together, to recognize common problems and to imagine common goals. 
Whereas previously they had seen themselves only as wives and mothers, coming together in 
SEWA allows them to valorize both their struggles and their accomplishments as workers. And it 
is only their perception of themselves as workers .and their consequent solidarity that insures the 
future of the struggle. 
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